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minism and in his ethical principles. There is no reason to call him 
particularly consistent for deriving a naturalistic world-view from 
naturalistic presuppositions ; Haeckel has done that. Indeed, we may 
blame Spinoza for his obstinate adherence to his theories, nearly all of 
which contradict experience. 

Perhaps Spinoza would have avoided some of these inconsistencies 
if he had pursued only scientific and theoretical ends. But his think- 
ing was primarily guided by practical and religious interests. The 
highest problem of philosophy is not to tell us what to do to be saved. 
The final function of philosophy is to become ' pure subject of knowl- 
edge,' 'pure world-eye,' in order to mirror reality as faithfully and 
objectively as possible. Spinoza did not wholly succeed in preventing 
practical tendencies from influencing his theoretical investigations. 

In order to gain an objective judgment of the value of Spinoza's 
work, we must also remember his historical dependence. His origin- 
ality does not consist in his having offered brand new thoughts, but 
rather in his having developed and combined in his own way thoughts 
which had already existed in less developed form or in different 
combinations. 

In short, in the opinion of Professor Erhardt, it is only a question 
of time when the world will cease to accord to the philosophy of 
Spinoza the importance which it has claimed since the eighteenth 
century. 

Frank Thilly. 

Cornell University. 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the 
editorship of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross. Vol. VIII. Meta- 
physial, by W. D. Ross. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908. — pp. 
xv, 308. 

It is a striking illustration of the fact that Germany alone among the 
leading nations of to-day manifests a living interest in speculative 
philosophy that hitherto it has not been possible to find a good trans- 
lation of Aristotle's Metaphysics in any modern language save German. 
To say nothing of less important translations, the Germans have given 
us those of Schwegler (1847), Bonitz (1890), Rolfes (1904), and 
Lasson (1907). In French we have those of Pierron and Zevort 
(1840-41), and Barthelemy-St. Hilaire (1878), both of which leave 
much to be desired ; in Italian, the unfinished translation of Bonghi 
(1854) ; in English, of the whole, only those of T. Taylor (1801) 
and MacMahon (1848), although translations of some of the books 
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have appeared separately. Of Taylor's and MacMahon's translations 
the best that can be said is that they are in the main unintelligible. 

This reproach upon English-speaking students of philosophy Balliol 
College, Oxford, has removed. Professor Jowett bequeathed to the 
college the copyright of his works and the income is now being 
employed, in accordance with Professor Jowett's expressed wish, in 
the publication of a series of translations of the works of Aristotle. 
Of this series the Metaphysics is the first to see the light. 

The general plan of the series calls for nothing more than a trans- 
lation " such as a scholar might construct in preparation for a critical 
edition and commentary" and "the translation will not presuppose 
any critical reconstitution of the text. ' ' Mr. Ross states that he has 
followed the text of Christ in the main and has mentioned in the notes 
all divergences from his readings. Examination of the notes, how- 
ever, shows that he has subjected the text to a careful revision and has 
displayed sound judgment in the modifications which he has made in 
it. 

Mr. Ross is less disposed than Christ to rely upon Alexander, is 
inclined to prefer A h to E, and rejects many of the conjectural emenda- 
tions adopted by Christ. He introduces others, some original and 
others derived from various sources ; they are seldom radical and some 
are very attractive. In the first six books for example he diverges 
from Christ's text in 66 instances. In 25 he follows A b where Christ 
follows E and in 10 follows E where Christ follows A h . He rejects 9 
emendations drawn from Alexander, one from Asclepius, and one 
reading of T. He also rejects six of Christ's conjectural emendations. 
He introduces one reading from Alexander (987010) and 13 conjec- 
tural emendations, two of which seem to be supported by Alexander. 
Of these, four (981012, 985^18, 995027, 1003^28), are of minor 
importance; four (985^9, 993016, 1003^30, 1019^7), are attempts 
to make sense of unintelligible passages but are not commended by 
intrinsic considerations; five (988^28, 998^1, 999027, 1014017, 
1021022), are remarkably good. 

The translation is couched in graceful and idiomatic English and is 
nearly always faithful to the text. How difficult it is to render into 
good English Aristotle's terse and pithy language those can best 
appreciate who have themselves essayed the task, and none of them 
will fail to acknowledge Mr. Ross' brilliant success. Yet it goes with- 
out saying that not all students of the Metaphysics will approve all the 
canons of translation which Mr. Ross seems to have laid down for his 
guidance, or accept all the interpretations which have determined his 
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rendering of individual passages. Points of this type to which I would 
direct attention are (i) the treatment of the technical terms, and (2) 
the introduction into the text of matter intended either to fill up the 
innumerable lacunae in the expression of Aristotle's thought or to indi- 
cate the probable interpretation of passages otherwise unintelligible to 
the average reader. 

Aristotle's technical terms are the key to his whole system of thinking. 
Many of them are apparently of his own coinage, and most of those 
which he has taken from other thinkers or from common speech bear 
the marks of his reflection. Few of them can be represented by any 
single English word with any approach to accuracy. Mr. Ross does 
not seem to observe any very definite principles in his treatment 
of these terms. He usually, or very generally, adheres to one equiva- 
lent, as "substance " for obaia, " essence " for -ci r,v ehai, but some- 
times uses another without discernible reason, and the equivalents 
chosen not infrequently fail to express the meaning with all the accu- 
racy possible. Thus "formula," which is used quite consistently for 
X6yo<s, suggests just that rigid connection between the words and a 
single meaning which X6y<>$ in general conspicuously lacks. — Aiy£o-0a t 
xazd with the accusative very frequently means " is termed (or is said 
to be) so and so with reference to," or "is defined by reference to," 
or "its definition involves." Thus rd xa0' iv Aeyopeva is used in 
particular of the members of a class or the species of a genus. Mr. 
Ross renders it (100505) " have a common notion, " (1030^3) " witha 
single meaning " (1004024) xa(? iv • • • ol Xoyoi dva<pipovrat "their 
definitions are identical. " In these cases the formula means that their 
definitions contain a common notion. The parallel passage (1004018) 
Aiyerat 7) xara radra xrX. is more accurately expressed " is derived from. ' ' 
So also (1039^10) 00 yap xar aXXo kiysrai does not mean, " it is not 
dependent on anything else," but, "it is not defined by reference 
to any other (genus)." 

Quite similar is the meaning of xardpcftpdv Xiyeadai in the discus- 
sion of relatives, z(. 15. It means "can be defined by reference to 
number," hence "can be represented as a number." The passage 
runs as follows : 

1020b 32 l Xtyerai Si ra piv ■Kpdra Kwf 

api&pbv fj an\a( f/ apiapkvav Trpop ai}Tov( rj wpbt; iv, ovov 
to pev dnrXaaiov irpbg ev api&pbg hptapevos Trpog ev, to d£ izoKka- 
35 nXaoiov Kar' aptdpbv ■xpbs ev oi>x upiopkvov Si, olov rbvSe 

1 Read 1. 33 apiopivov with A b E ; opiopivuc Alex. Ecorr. Chr. Ross. Trpbg avrovf ; 
tzpoQ avroiic codd. edd. 1. 34 apiofiivoc irpbc ev A b ; om. ■Kpbc iv E. Chr. Ross. 
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9 rtrv&f to Si i}/j.i61cov npbf to vt>rip.i6\wv /car' apid/ibv 
irpbg apf&fibv QpiGjikvov to (T eirifidpiov Ttpbs to virtn im- 
pure Kara adpiarov, oonep to noW an?.aoiov npbg to ev KT~k. 



Ross, 
(i) Relative terms of the first 
kind are numerically related either 
indefinitely or definitely, either to 
various numbers or to i, e. g. the 
double is in a definite numerical 
relation to i, and that which is 
' many times as great ' is in a nu- 
merical, but not in a definite rela- 
tion to i, i. e. not in this or that 
relation to it ; the relation of that 
which is f- of something else to 
that something is a definite nu- 
merical relation to a number ; 

... . n + i . 

that which is times some- 

n 

thing else is in an indefinite rela- 
tion to that something, as that 
which is ' many times as great ' is 
in an indefinite relation to i; etc. 



N. 
The first (named relatives) can 
be represented as numbers, either 
(as ' numbers ' ) without speci- 
fication (of what numbers) or as 
numbers defined with reference 
each to the other or to i. For 
example, ' the double ' in rela- 
tion to i is a number defined by 
reference to i {i. <?., 2), while 
' the multiple ' in relation to 1 
can be represented as ' a num- 
ber' but not as a definite num- 
ber such as this or that. ' Three 
halves ' in relation to ' two thirds 
of itself can be represented as 
a number defined by reference to 
(another) number (i. e., 3 to 2), 
but ' the superparticular ' in rela- 
tion to 'its own subsuperparticu- 
lar ' can be represented (only) as 
a number undefined (by its rela- 
tion to the other number /. e., 
n + 1 to n) , like the ' multiple ' 
to the 1. 



Another term of very great importance in Aristotle's system is thai 
with the dative, which appears when generalized as rd t( f,v elvat. It 
primarily signifies the "being" of the thing — that which it really and 
objectively is. But, since the principle that knowledge and its object 
(iirto-rrjpiY) xai rd hzio-rrpdv') are identical is fundamental in Aristotle's 
epistemology, the formula also denotes the essential signification or 
content of the word put in the dative, and sometimes, as when the term 
is used of a thing which had, according to Aristotle, no real and sub- 
stantive existence of its own, e. g., to oroi^e/cu that, t6 £v\ thai, to 
teuxm elvai, the latter connotation alone is appropriate. The first sense 
may generally be expressed by ' ' the being of ' ' and the second by ' ' the 
content of," but it is often desirable to express shades of meaning sug- 
gested in the context by prefixing such adjectives as (real), (concep- 
tual), (essential) to the one or the other. Mr. Ross generally rep- 
resents this term by "essence," sometimes by "being of." 

Mr. Ross occasionally supplements Aristotle's elliptical mode of 
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speech by adding a few words in brackets. The extent to which this 
method of making the sense clearer should be employed is of course a 
matter of taste and judgment. I would carry its use much further than 
Mr. Ross has seen fit to do. One or two illustrations will suffice to 
show what it can accomplish. 

That very difficult and important chapter Z. 6 discusses the funda- 
mental problem of Academic epistemology : Is the real thing iden- 
tical with the rational content whereby it becomes known to conscious- 
ness, or not ? 

1031a 15 ndrepov de TavTov eartv }/ erepov to ti r/v elvai nal 

e/caoTov, onenTeov. koTi yap ti wpb epyov irpbg ttjv nepl Tr/c 
ovoiac oatyiv • eKaoTov te yap ova aXXo donei elvai ttjq 
iavrov ovoiac, nal to t'l j/v elvai teyerai elvai. rj emoTov 
ovala. enl fiev Si) t£>v \eyop.evav Kara ovufie.fitiKbc -56^eiev 
20 av &Tepov elvai, olov Xevtcbg av&po)iroc eTepov nal to "Xevnif 
avftpuiru) elvai. tl yap to avro, xal to awOpoma) elvai nal 
to Ti.evK.1)" av&pono) to avro • to avro yap avdpuwoq nal 
XevKo; avdpoiroc, <bg <paaiv, o'otc nal to fevnif avSpam,) nal 
to av&pimi,). fj oiin avdynq, baa Kara ov/iflepTiKoc, elvai 
25 TavTa. ov yap aaavra; ra anpa yiyverat ravrd- ill' lao>c 
y } eKelvo dol-eiev av ovfiftaiveiv, Ta &Kpa yiyveadai TavTa 
to Kara ovfiflepr/KoS) oiov to XevKiT elvai nal to /xovoiku 
elvai • dotcei 6' ov. 



Ross. 

We must inquire whether each 
thing and its essence are the same 
or different. This is of some use 
for the inquiry concerning sub- 
stance ; for each thing is thought 
to be not different from its sub- 
stance, and the essence is said to 
be the substance of each thing. 

Now in the case of things with 
accidental attributes the two would 
be generally thought to be differ- 
ent, e. g., white man would be 
thought to be different from the 
essence of white man. For if they 
are the same, the essence of man 
and that of white man are also 
the same ; for a man and a white 
man are the same, as people say, 
so that the essence of white man 
and that of man would be also 
the same. But probably it is no 



N. 

We must inquire whether the 
(essential) content and the indi- 
vidual are the same or different, 
for it is of some advantage to the 
inquiry concerning the reality, 
since the individual is generally 
regarded as not other than its own 
reality and also the (essential) 
content is said to be the reality of 
the individual. 

Now in case of things inci- 
dentally designated (the thing) 
would be generally regarded as 
other (than the content of the term 
employ d), for example, a white 
man is other than the content of 
'white man.' For if they are 
the same, the content of ' man ' 
and that of ' white man ' are the 
same, for man and white man are 
the same — so say (our friends) 
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necessary that a subject + an 
accident should be the same as its 
essence. For the extreme terms 
are not in the same way identified 
with the middle term. — Perhaps 
this might be thought to follow, 
that the extreme terms, the acci- 
dents, should turn out to be the 
same, e. g. the essence of white 
and that of musical ; but this is 
not actually thought to be the 
case. 



hence, the content of ' white man ' 
and that of 'man' (are) also (the 
same). But it is not necessary 
that (the contents of) all (terms 
employed to designate) incident- 
ally (one thing) should be ident- 
ical (with the content of that 
which designates it essentially) 
for the extreme (terms in the 
above illustration, content of man 
and content of ' white man ' ) are 
not identified (with the man) in 
the same way. Possibly however 
(our learned friends) might ac- 
cept the inference that the (con- 
tents of the) extreme (terms) 
which (designate the thing) in- 
cidentally, such as the content of 
' white ' and that of ' musical ' are 
proved identical. But they do 
not. 

Mr. Ross' note on the above passage analyzes the argument in a 
series of syllogisms. This it is quite possible to do, but the passage 
ought to be intelligible as written. 

The use of supplementary material in making a passage intelligible 
may be illustrated by one of Aristotle's arguments against the doctrine 
of Ideas. It may well be that the interpretation here incorporated 
into the text is erroneous, for the passage is very obscure, but some 
meaning is better than none. 

Z. 13. 1038* 16* akX 

apa ovtu /lev ovk evdexerai &S T <> " ty elvai, ev tovtu <?£ 
ewtrapxew, olov to foTov ev r<f av&poiry mi limy ; oiinovv 
SfiXxm "oti Ion rig avrov \6yog ; diatytpei, 6' ovdev ovd' el pvfi 
20 itavruv Myog hoTi tov ev rrf ovalg. • ovd&v yap t/ttov oiioia 
tovt 1 Iotcli Tcvdg, o>g 6 av^payrrog tov av&p&irov ev tl vitapxei. 
aore to avrd ovfi(}j/oeTai iraXiv • icrai yap bvaia eneivov 
[ovoia, olov to fo~oi>,]£v if \e\Sei\ og XSiov virapxei. 



Ross. 

But perhaps the universal, while 
it cannot be substance in the way 
in which the essence is so, can be 
present in this, e. g., 'animal' 
can be present in ' man ' and 



N. 



Then (the universal) cannot 
(be the reality of all members of 
a class of things) in the sense in 
which the conceptual being (of 
each member is its reality); (can 

* I have placed an interrogation point instead of a period after (19) V>yoq and have 
bracketed (23) [oiola, olov to fwov]. 
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' horse. ' Then clearly there 
is a formula of the universal. 
And it makes no difference even 
if there is not a formula of every- 
thing that is in the substance ; for 
none the less the universal will 
be the substance of something. 
' Man ' is the substance of the in- 
dividual man in whom it is pres- 
ent j therefore the same will hap- 
pen again ; for a substance, e'. g. 
'animal,' must be the substance 
of that in which it is present as 
something peculiar to it. 



it) however exist in this (concep- 
tual being and thus be its reality)? 
For example (the genus) ' ani- 
mal ' (exists) in the (conceptual 
being of) ' man ' and (of) ' horse ' 
— (can it be their reality ?) . Is 
it not clear that there is a defini- 
tion of ' animal ' (as well as of 
' man ' or ' horse ' and that there- 
fore the same reasoning which led 
us from ' man ' to ' animal ' will 
lead us from ' animal ' to its 
higher genera)? Nor is our argu- 
ment affected even if not all the 
components of the reality (as the 
higher genera of ' animal ' ) pos- 
sess a definition, for none the less 
this (indefinable, highest genus at 
which we shall ultimately arrive) 
will be the reality of something 
(/. e., of the species next below 
it) in the way in which the (spe- 
cies) ' man ' is (the reality) of 
(the individual) man in whom it 
exists, and so the same (difficulty 
with which we have dealt in the 
preceding paragraph) again con- 
fronts us, for (the genus in ques- 
tion) will be (the) reality [gloss : 
" reality "e.g., the ' animal '] of 
that in which [gloss : species] as 
(its) characteristic (constituent) 
it exists. 

Yet any such criticism of this translation as may be compressed 
within the narrow limits of a review is in a sense captious and unfair 
— captious, because it seizes upon a few blemishes in a work of great 
magnitude and difficulty, and unfair, because the reader might regard 
them as typical of the whole. As a whole, Mr. Ross's translation is a 
masterly achievement, well worthy of a place on the shelf beside 
Jowett's Plato. 

Wm. Romaine Newbold. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



